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‘PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE PAPERS. 
IV. MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS IN 


‘Tue following letter from Lord Palmerston 
dated April 20, 1863, to Delane is of 
interest for its bearing on the entry into 
ministerial life of Lord Hartington (after- 
wards eighth Duke of Devonshire). It 
may be read in conjunction with the opening 
of Mr. Bernard Holland’s 4th chapter of his 
Life of the Duke, where a letter from Lord 
Palmerston to Lord Hartington’s father, 
dated Feb. 7, is quoted, in which Lord 
Palmerston asked whether in view of Mr. 
‘Whitbread’s retirement from the Admiralty 
“we might not look to Lord Hartington as a 
successor to Mr. Whitbread in that office.” 
Lord Palmerston continued :— 

Lord Hartington has shown much ability when- 
-ever he has taken part in tite debates ot the House, 
and I. feel very strongly that it is of great import- 
sance to the country, and is highly conducive to the 


working of our Constitution, that young men in 
high aristocratical positions should take part in 
the adminstration of public affsirs, and should not 
leave the working of our political machine to 
classes whose pursuits and interests are of © 
different kind. 


Ultimately, as Mr. Bernard Holland says, 
the arrangement was made that Hartington 
should begin ministerial life, not as a Lord 
of the Admiralty, but as Under-Secretary at 
the War Office. Lord de Grey became the 
Secretary of State of War, as Lord Palmers- 
ton’s letter to Delane indicates. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, his predecessor, had died 
in office on April 13. Mr. Stansfield, men- 
tioned by Lord Palmerston, went to the 
Admiralty for a year. 

Lord Palmerston’s letter is as follows :— 


94 Piccadilly, 20th April, 1863. 
My Drar DELANE, 

Upon full consideration and much consuliation 
we have determined to appoint Lord de Grey to 
succeed Sir George Lewis, and I believe that 
arrangement to be best for the public service. We 
shall want somebody adequately to represent the 
Department in the House of Commons as Under- 
Secretary, and I have come to the conclusion that 
Lord Hartington would be the best suited for the 
purpose. He has a good presence and speaks well, 
and as son of the Duke uf Devonshire would not 
be likely to be taken liberties with by the Tory 
Generals and ee on the opposite side of the 
—— He is a g Man of Business and likes 
work. 

This would vacate a seat at the Admiralty, and 
what 1 wish to accomplish is to bring into that 
Board some man from below the Gangway, whose 
appointment would be a pledge of the siucerity of 
our wish to make all Reductions compatible with 
the efficiency of the Service, and to introduce all im- 
provementslikely to bereally useful. Stansfield isthe 
man I had in my eye, and as a man of great ability, 
a good speaker and the mover of the resolution of 
last year he would I think be well suited. But 
nothing is as yet determined, nor have I as yet 
communicated with him. If there should be any 
difficulty about him, some other man of the same 
kind might easily be found. By this arrangement 
there would be only one seat vacated. and that 
would be the seat of the Liberal Member going to 
the Admiralty, and there could not be much doubt 
about his return. I tell you all this to-day, but our 
arrangements will probably not be made public or 
finally settled till to-morrow, but we shall be very 
— that they should be well received by the 

ublic. 

What I at first. wished was that Lewis’s successor 
should bein the House of Commons, butupon looking 
into the matter great difficulties stood in the way, 
and we found that the appointment of Lord de 
Grey, who has been for three years at the office, 
and attimes doing the main work, would give 
much satisfaction, would ensure smooth working 
with the military branches, and would be the best 
for the interests of the Service. 

Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON. 


| 
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I was told yesterday from a quarter likely to be 
well informed that Admiral Wilkes and Captain 
Semmes of the Alabama share between them the 
Plunder of the Alabama, and this is the reason she 
has not been taken. Se non é vero, é ben trovato. 


W. B. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


KEON OF MOREAGH AND KEON. 
BROOK, CO. LEITRIM. 


Tus family, so far as I can trace it, dates 
back to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and was connected by marriage 
with the families of Reynolds, Delamar, 
Lacy, Hanley, and others. Their names 
appear as witnesses and executors in deeds, 
wills, &c., executed by various members of 
the Reynolds, Peyton, and other families, 
down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
but I regret to say I have not been able to 
trace their relationship one to another 
in every case, neither have I been able to 
trace the family downward beyond the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, 
circumstances having prevented my re- 
visiting Ireland during the past six or 
seven years in order to carry on my re- 
searches. Possibly some brother genealogist 
seeing them, may be in a position to supple- 
ment these notes on Irish Family History, 
and will contribute his information, either 
to these columns or direct to myself. 

The earliest member of the family of 
whom I have any record is Ferdinando Keon 
who, in his will dated Aug. 24, 1695, men- 
tions his two brothers Ger’. (Gerald or 
Gerrard), and Ersy. Of the latter, the first 
letter of whose name as written in the will 
may be E. or L., I have no further record. 


Keon married and left issue three sons: 
Gerald, Ferdinando and Ersy (?). 

I. Gerald Keon, married and had issue, a 
son—Myles Keon of Brendrum and Moreagh, 
co. Leitrim. In his will dated Jan. 3, 
1737/8, he desired to be buried in the 
churchyard of Kiltoghork, and‘says :— 

“My brother-in-law Mr. Francis Lacy. My 
son John Keon if he die without issue male, then 
to pass to the issue female of my son Gerald, then 
to my four daughters, Anne, Mary, Bridget and 
Mable. My grandson Myles Keon. My son-in- 
law James Dermott, and my married wife 
Bridget Keon alias Lacy.” 

The witnesses to his will were: Michael 
Keon, Lawrence Keon and — Keon. He 
appointed: his....Ambrose7 Keon, overseer. 


He died ante 1759, being described in‘ the 
Memorial of a Lease and Release dated 
Apr. 23 and 24, 1759, as “late of Brendrum. 
aforesaid, gent., deceased” (Book 201,. 
p. 134, No. 132092, Registry of Deeds Office,. 
Dublin). His father Gerald Keon hadi 
lands of Brendrum granted to him by 
George Reynolds of Loghscurr in co. of 
Leitrim, Esq., by a deed of lease dated 
Dec. 16, 1730, witnessed by Lawrence Keon 
of Gartnagullane, and Ferdinand Reynolds: 
of Kilclare, yeoman, both in said co. of 
Leitrim. Memorial witnessed by Ferdinando. 
Keon of Moreagh and Thady Beirn of 
Glanta, both in said co. of Leitrim, gents.,. 
and by the said Ferdinand Reynolds. 

He married Bridget, dau. of Thomas Lacy,,. 
marriage articles dated 1691. In her will 
dated March 19, 1744, she desires to be- 
buried in the churchyard of Killtoghork, 
near her husband. Mentions her son-in- 
law Mr. Thady Berrin; her dau. Mary 
Dermott, otherwise Keon ; her dau. Bridget 
Brown, otherwise Keon; her dau. Anne- 
Dermott, otherwise Keon and her dau. 
Mable Berrin, otherwise Keon; her son 
Gerald Keon and dau.-in-law Mrs. Ellinor 
Keon, otherwise Dermott. Her will was 
witnessed by ffer Reynolds, Jeffry Reynolds 
and Dolly Keon. They left issue two sons 
and four daughters :— * 

1. Mary Keon, who’married — Dermott. 

2. Gerald Keon, of whom presently. 

3. John Keon. 

4, Anne Keon who married James Der- 
mott. 
5. Bridget Keon who married — Brown. 

6. Mable j;,Keon! who married Thady 
Berrin. 

Gerald Keon, the elder’son,’ of Brendrum, 
co. Leitrim. There seems to be an un- 
certainty as to his Christian name; his 
mother in her will speaks of her “son Gerald 
Keon”’; his fatherleft his ‘son Gerald Keon ” 
his estates and lands of Brendrum and 
Moreagh, and mentions his “grandson 
Myles Keon.” A Memorial of a Lease, 
dated June 25, 1762, is between Garret 
Keon of Keonbrook, co. Leitrim, Esq., of 
the one part and Myles Keon of Keonbrook 
aforesaid, Esq., of the other, whereby the 
said George Keon did demise unto said 
Myles Keon the lands of Brendrum other- 
wise Keonbrook situate in the Barony and 
co. of Leitrim aforesaid for thirty-one years, 
from May 1 last. Witnessed by Michael 
McDermott of Roscommon, merchant, and 
by Ambrose Keon of Carrick-on-Shannon 
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co. Leitrim, gent. Then in a Memorial of 
Articles of Agreement, bearing the same 
date, it says :-— 

“between George Keon of Keonbrook, co. 
Leitrim, Esq., and Myles Keon his eldest son, 
Reciting that a marriage was intended between 
the said Myles Keon and Ellinor Fallon.” 

Again, in the will of Bridget Lacy, otherwise 
Delamar, dated Jan. 23, 1772, she speaks of 
“my kinsman Miles Keon of Keonbrook in co. 
of Leitrim, Esq., to his father Garret Keon of 
Battle Bridge, Esq. To Anne Reilly, otherwise 
Keon, dau. of said Garret Keon. To Mary 
McDermott, otherwise Keon sister to said Garret 
Keon.” 

He married Ellinor Dermott, and by her 
had issue :— 

1. Myles Keon of Keonbrook, co. Leitrim. 
In his will dated May 14, 1801, proved 
Feb. 6, 1811, he says :— 

‘*T desire to be buried in the family vault of 
the Parish Church of Killtoghart in co. of Leitrim. 
My only surviving son lawfully begotten Miles 
Keon, barrister-at-law, shall have and enjoy my 
personal and landed estates in counties of Leitrim 
and Roscommon.” 
He was twice married, but left no issue by 
his second wife Anastatia, second dau. of 
Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmead, co. Kildare, 
by his wife Rose, eldest dau. of Francis Lacy 
of Dublin, Esq. He married firstly, mar- 
riage articles dated June 25, 1762, Ellinor, 
dau. of William Fallon of Clonlyon, co. 
Galway, and by her had issue :— 

(i.) Myles Keon, a barrister-at-law, living 

08. 


(ii.) Mary? Keon, who married firstly, as 
his second * wife in 1783, George Jones, 
second son of Roger Jones and Eleanor his 
wife, dau. of Daniel Kelly of Cargin, co. 
Roscommon, and by him had issue. (See 
Jones of Benada Abbey, co. Sligo, in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’). She married secondly 
Mathew¥ Nesbitt. 

2. Bell Keon, married Apr. 28/May 3, 
1760, Michael Tobin of Tobinstown, co. 
Galway. 

3. Anne’ Keon, married — Reilly. 


II. Ferdinando Keon of Moreagh and Mul- 
laghsallagh, co. Leitrim. In his will dated 
Aug. 24, 1695, he desired to be buried in 
the church or churchyard of Killaughork. 
He appointed his two brothers Gerald and 
Ersy (?), his nephew Myles, his son-in-law 
Jo®....and his son Robert Donogher his 
sOXOTS. ; he continues :— 

“My whole interest in the 100 acres of Moreagh 


and Mullaghsallagh be settled in the possession 
of my son Philip....at the time of his ei $ 


-..-provided my married wife consents tojit and 


provided that the said Philip doe marry by and‘ 
with the consent of his mother and the rest of his - 
relations and pay the sum of 101. towards the. 
maintenance of his three brothers, Michael,. 
Domnick and Ambrose....(much torn and. 

illegible).... 

4th. A mare to my son Robert Donagher and: 
ba like to my son Laughlen Reynolds. 

5th. ....to my grandchild Sisley Hanly. 

6th. ....to my niece Jane Keon fitzLewis - 
at the time of her marriage.’’—(AII the rest of the- 
will illegible). 

He married and had issue five sons and 
two daughters :— 

1. Philip Keon, of whom presently. 

2. Michael Keon. 

3. Dominick Keon. 

4, Christopher Keon of Moreagh, co.. 
Leitrim ; living in 1727. He married and 
had issue a son Christopher Keon. In a 
Lease dated Sept. 28 and Release dated 
Sept. 29, 1727, in which it is recited that a 
marriage was intended between Ferdinand: 
Keon, son and heir of Philip Keon and Ann 
Kelly, dau. of Edmund Kelly of Screge in 
co. Roscommon; he, the said Christopher 
Keon did transfer ail that the lands of 
Moreagh and Mulloghsollogh situate in the. 
parish of Killtoghork and Barony and co.. 
of Leitrim unto the said Ferdinand Keon. 

5. Ambrose Keon, an attorney in Dublin ; 
died July 8, 1752. In the announcement of 
his death which is given in The Dublin 
Journal for Saturday, July 11, 1752, it 
says :— 

“Last Wednesday died at his House in- 
Chancery Lane, Ambrose Keon, Esq., an eminent 
Attorney of exceeding fair Character, who 
acquired a very large Fortune, which he hath 
left to his only Daughter.” 

In his will dated Sept. 2, 1748, proved 
Jan. 16, 1756, he mentions :— 

“My now wife Elizabeth Pulleine. To my 
brother Christopher Keon. To his son Chris~ 
topher. My sister Dorothy Donoghue. To her 
dau. Bridget. My brother Philip. To the 
Rev. Dr. Joshua Pulleine. To the Ministers and 
Churchwardens of St. Bridget’s Parish Church. 
To my relation Gerald Keon of Brendrum in. 
co. of Leitrim. My dau. Anne Keon to be sole - 
extrix.” 

He married Elizabeth Pulleine. A deed 
antecedent to his marriage being dated 
July 2, 1722, and had issue an only daughter, 
Anne Keon of St. Stephen’s Green, city of © 
Dublin. Her will and eodicil, both dated 
Mar. 22, 1793, was proved Aug. 10, 1793. 
In her will she desired to be buried in the - 
churchyard of St. Bridget, Dublin, also 
mentions the following relatives :-— 

** Edward Keon of Newbrook in co. of Leitrim, | 
Esq,; William Keon now e minor and son of! 
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Robert Keon late of said city of Dublin, Esq., 
» deceased. James Keon of Drumkellan in said 
-co. of Leitrim. To the daughters of the said 

James Keon. To Ambrose Keon, younger 
‘ brother of said Edward Keon. To George Keon 
-of Carrick in said co. of Leitrim, Esq., To Philip 

Keon son of aforesaid James Keon. To the 
« children and grandchildren of Bridget Keon late 
-of co. of Leitrim deceased. To the grand- 
‘ children and great grandchildren of my late Aunt 

Dorothy Donagher of the said co. of Leitrim. 
‘To William Keon of the said City of Dublin, son 
of Ferdinand Keon late of Moreagh in said co. of 

Leitrim. I appoint him the said William Keon 
joint exor.” 

In the codicil of same date, she says :— 

“To William Hench of the City of Dublin, 

Esq., all Town and Lands of Annaghmore, other- 
“wise called Annfield, of Ballyglass, otherwise 

Keon’s field both situate in co. of Roscommon. 
*To George Keon of Carrick in co. of Leitrim, Esq. 
i Lands now in occupation of James Keon of 
Drumkellan to said Thomas Hench.” 
‘He is mentioned in her will as of the city of 
“Dublin, Esq. 

6. Dorothy Keon, died ante 1793. Married 
‘Robert Donogher or Donoghue, and had 
‘Gssue a dau., Bridget Donogher. 

7. — Keon who married Laughlin Rey- 


molds. Heyry Frrzcrratp REYNOLDS. 
(To be concluded.) 


UNcoOLLECTED Items.—In ‘ Life’s 
‘Handicap’ the following lines appear as a 
— to the story ‘On Greenhow 

ill’ :— 
~ **To Love’s low voice she lent a careless ear; 

Her hand within his rosy fingers lay, 

A chilling weight. She would not turn or hear ; 

But with averted face went on her way. 

But when pale Death, all featureless and grim, 

Lifted his bony hand, and beckoning 

Held out his cypress-wreath, she followed him, 

And Love was left forlorn and wondering, 

That she who for his bidding would not stay, 

At Death’s first whisper rose and went away.” 
(‘* Rivals.’’) 

I assume that this poem is Mr. Kipling’s 
own. Mr. Arnold Bennett in his volume 
of collected articles and essays called ‘ Books 
and Persons’ certainly holds that belief, for 
in his comments on the story he says: 
“Tt was done in the days when he could 
throw off exquisite jewels like this, to deck 
the tale....”” But I cannot find the poeom— 
which is indeed exquisite—sither in ‘ Songs 

‘from Books’ or in Hodder & Stoughton’s 
Inclusive Edition of the Poems published 
- in 1919. Suerly it is incomprehensible that 


- such a “jewel” should not have been 


» gathered into these caskets of the author’s 
poetry. 


J. R. H. 


Locat Lonpon Maaazrnes.—Advanced 
collectors of books, prints and all that relates 
to the history and topography of London 
usually restrict their interest to a few 
localities and districts; occasionally to 
specific buildings and subjects. Many rea- 
ders will be familiar with the names of those 
who have brought together such effective 
special collections. A recent paragraph 
alluding to the Ambrose Heal Collection on 
St. Pancras called attention to what can be 
achieved with adequate persistence plus 
some means, intelligence and more than 
ordinary enthusiasm. 

One of the most elusive of the desired 
local items, desired because they are 
peculiarly local and informative, is the local 
magazine. Sometimes this is the output of 
schoolboys at a local academy or public 
school. Frequently such magazines are 
political and “‘anti’’ the established ad- 
ministration, Occasionally the local library 
in the pre-public library days had the 
enterprise to launch a publication for its 
patrons and amateur poets. As a subject 
of quest and research 1 can recommend it to 
all readers and anticipate many will be able 
to add particulars to the few noted here 
under their several localities :— 

Sr. Pancras.—The Milton Hall Chronicle 
and St. Pancras Advertiser.—8vo monthly, 
one penny. No. 1, November, 1863, 12 
issuesonly. Announced on p. 142 of issue for 
January, 1865. its intended cessation: ‘‘We 
may occasionally print a number, but for the 
present it rests in abeyance. The object we 
had in commencing it was simply to show 
what is doing at Milton Hall....has been 
achieved,’’ &c. Milton Hall, a social and 
educational centre demolished circa 1898. 
Site occupied by bottling stores of Camden 
Brewery. 

Hoxton.—Hozton Sausage and Jerry- 
Wags Journal.—Probably issued monthly, 
circa 1826, 8 pp., 8vo, 2d. “Printed by J. 
Mitford (of Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn), and 
published at 24 Pool Terrace, City Road.” 
Apparently 5 parts only issued. Mostly 
satirical on local affairs. Very rare. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—The Meteor.—Edited by 
John Leslie Buckstone. Published by Wes- 
terton, Knightsbridge. Printed by C. & J. 
Geary, 30 Upper Ebury Street, Pimlico. 
No. 1, 32 pp., 8vo, price sixpence. May, 
1845. Duration uncertain; at least three 
issues. | 

Adversaria.—No. 1, 4 pp. only, 8vo. 
No. 1 published December, 1856. Duration 
uncertain. 
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Both these are in a collection formed by 
Henry Geo. Davis, the local historian. 


KEnsINcTon.—The Court Suburb Maga- 
zine for Objects of Suburban Interest and 
General Literature. Edited by F. Aikin- 
Kortright. No. 1, October, 1868. 8vo, 
50 pp. In green paper covers, with wood- 
cut of Gates of Holland House. 
by J. Saunders, 22 High Street, Kensington. 
At No. 4 imprint became ‘‘Issued by the 
Proprietor, 21 Eldon Road, Kensington.” 
Duration uncertain. but at least 14 monthly 
issues. 

The preceding are the few at hand; 
obviously the list is incomplete. Additions 
will be welcome. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “SuHytock.” (See 12 8, 
vi. 244)—In my paper at this reference I ven- 
tured to question Canon Hanauer’s charges 
of want of moral courage and of inversion 
and distortion of an Italian story by Leti, 
but refrained from questioning the story 
itself. This has since been done by the 
Rev. L. Zeckhausen in the following com- 
munication to the June issue of The Jewish 
Missionary Intelligence which I offer as a 
pendant to my article :— 


“Ts Canon Hanauer right when, with reference 
to Shylock, he charges Shakespeare with a most 
lamentable want of moral courage? Has he 
really ‘inverted and distorted the facts of the 
story ’ as related in Leti’s ‘ Vita di Sixto Quinto’! 
It is now generally allowed that the story of 
Paolo Seche and the Jew Sansone Geneda is a 
fable pure and simple, and that it cannot even 
lay claim to originality. Leti incorporated it 
into his ‘ Life of Sixtus’ from a tale published 
ten years earlier at Venice, and with the object, 
no doubt, of showing off his hero to special 
advantage. But what really matters is the fact 
that there are extant quite a number of tales 
dealing with the story of the cruel Jew creditor, 
who demands his pound of flesh, and is frustrated 
by the same device as that attributed to Portia, 
This is the burden of Giovanni Florentino’s 
‘Il Pecorone,’ published about 1378. Earlier 
still (end of the thirteenth century) is the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi,’ in which Queen Helena forgives the Jew 
on condition of his pointing out the true site of 
the cruciffxion. When and where the story 
originated it is difficult to say, but the compilers 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ already knew it, and it 
can be read there in the tale of the ‘The Seven 
Wise Masters of Rome.’ The villain, however, is 
here not a Jew. All this goes to prove that there 
is no need to assume that Shakespeare was 
familiar with Leti’s version of the story, and 
advisedly substituted a Jew in place of the cruel 
Christian creditor. The probability is that he 


was indebted for his materials to some earlier 
form of the tale, such, for instance, as the English 
ballad, ‘ Ser Geruntus the Jew.’ ” 


Published |, 


Whilst gladly welcoming Mr. Zech- 
hausen’s clear vindication of Shakespeare- 
from the unwarranted charges levelled: 
against him by Canon Hanauer, I must 
express my regret that he too has joined! 
the ranks of those who question his originality - 
in his character of Shylock. 

J. B. McGovern. 


Cats.— The Gentleman’s Magazine for: 
January, 1792, at p. 89, records the death 
in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, of 


‘“Mrs. Gregg, a single lady, between 50 and 60° 
years of age, remarkable for her benevolence to- 
cats, no fewer than 80 being entertained under her 
hospitable roof at the time of her decease, at an» 
allowance of near a guinea per week. She was in 
affluent circumstances; and on the death of a 
sister, a short time ago, receiving an addition to- 
her income, she set up her coaeh, and went out 
almost every day, airing, but suffered no male- 
servant to sleep in her house. Her maids being 
frequently tired of their attendanee on such 'a- 
numerous household, she was reduced at last to 
take a black woman to attend upon and feed them, 
This is the second instance, in our recollection, of. 
an extraordinary attention to the feline race among: 
us. The other was a person of propezty, of the 
name of Norris, at Hackney, who, from the number’ 
of cats assembled under his hospitable roof, ac- 


quired the name of Cat Norris.’ 


Jobn Adams in ‘A Second Volume of 
Curious Anecdotes’ (London, 1792), at- 
p. 333, wrote :-— 

‘A lady of the name of Griggs died lately at an: 
advanced age, in Southampton Kow, London. Her 
fortune was 30,000/. at the time of her decease.. 
Credite Posteri! Her executors found in her 
house 86 living, and 28 dead cats. Her mede of 
interring her tavourites was, as they died, to place 
them in different boxes, which were heaped one on 
another in closets, as are the dead, as described by 
Pennant, in the Church of St. Giles. She hada 
black female servant—to her she left 150/. bed 
annum to keep the favourites whom she left 
behind.” 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT:. 


A Late Brass.—Against the north wali 
of the chancel of the Chapel of St. Anne, 
Beeley by Bakewell, Derbyshire, is a small 
brass inscribed: ‘‘Here lieth interred, in 
Hopes of a Blessed Resurrection the body of 
John Calvert, late of this parish, gent., who. 
departed this Life, April the 7th, 1710, 
aged 95.” 

The brass is ahout a foot square, and 
beneath the inscription is a lilliputian figure. 
of a man clad in a shroud in an open coffin, 
with his face exposed and his hands by his: 
side. It is an unusually Jate date for @ 
brass, Are any others known? 

d.. W. F.. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
dn order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Heratpic Doas—A. G. C. Liddell, C.B., 
in his biography, entitled ‘ Notes from the 
Life of an Ordinary Mortal,’ while describing 
& holiday he took at Braunfels, on the 
R. Lahn, Germany, makes the following 
Observations :— 

**Before quitting this subject, I must say a word 
or two about the dogs at Braunfels. The animals 
who accompanied us on the ‘ Jagd’ (7. e., ‘shikar’) 
were to the English eye referable to the ‘ genus 
¢heraldic’ rather than to any other extant class. 
I say to the English eye, because after a short 
residence at Braunfels I became aware that'many 
agpes of the animal which | considered purely 

ecorative had a recognised existence on the 
Continent.” 

What are the breed and name of the animals 
referred to in the above extract ? Is there 
any English book dealing with this class of 
dogs, giving sketches or photographs of 
them ? 

In this country there is a light-coloured 
‘long dog called the Afghan hound which 
bears a resemblance to the “* genus heraldic,”’ 
in that it has very thin, attenuated body 
and limbs, whereas its ears, tail and legs are 
“edged ”’ with shaggy hairs which look like 
‘the frills given to heraldic dogs by sign- 
painters and others, Nota. 

Baluchistan. 


CrovesHo.—Have the claims of Sinodun 
‘in Little Wittenham, Berkshire, to be the 
site of Clovesho been discussed? The 
position is suitable; within the border of 
“Wessex but on the Mercian boundary ; the 
Thames giving access to the bishops and 
thanes of London and Kent, and the 
Icknield Way to those of East Anglia. Its 
name, according to Skeat. means the “hill 
-Of the synod,’ and tho assemblies at 
‘Glovesho are always styled synods. Its 
double summit may explain the plural 
Cloveshoas which is usual. The oft-quoted 
sentence from The Abingdon Chronicle 
would be verified in this spot, five miles 
away, quite as well as in Abingdon :— 

“ Hither [to the district, if not the town] the 
» people were accustomed to be summoned when the 
‘most weighty and difficult affairs of the kingdom 
had to be discussed and settled.’’ 

‘There is, however, one difficulty to be 
«cleared away. In some charter it is stated 


or implied that Clovesho was within a day’s 
journey from Worcester. Unfortunately, 
the friend who told me this has lost the 
reference, and [ have never come across the 
charter. Possibly some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can supply the reference. Sinodun is 
60 miles from Worcester, and though the 
distance might be covered by a special 
messenger in a day, it would be excessive 
for an ordinary traveller in the eighth 
century. J. J. B. 


Prick Famiry.—Capt. Price, a Parlia- 
mentarian, was killed at Maidstone, June 5, 
1648. A letter was read in Parliament 
(both houses) from Lord Fairfax, wherein 
Fairfax recommends the case of the widow 
of a Capt. Price who lost his life at Maid- 
stone to the notice of Parliament. They 
ordered the arrears of his pay, with a 
gratuity of 200/., to be paid to his widow 
and family. What was this man’s Christian 
name and to what family of Price did he 
belong ? LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


SPooNERIsMS.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me with examples? Is there any 
book or magazine article dealing with the 
subject ? The ‘ N.E.D.’ says that the word 
is derived from the name of the Rev. W. A. 
Spooner, and that it has been in colloquial 
use at Oxford from about 1885. The 
dictionary defines the term as ‘“ An acci- 
dental transposition of the initial sounds or 
other parts of two or more words.” 

CHARLES MENMUIR. 

25 Garscube Lane, Glasgow. 


‘Nor pip ror rr.’’—In County 
Records in the time of the Commonwealth 
we meet with entries where persons charged 
with petty larceny are found not guilty, 
‘nor did fly for it.” What did these words 
mean ? H. Hampron CopNnatt. 


Marks oF Fate.—‘ Methinks he hath 
no drowning mark upon him; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows ’’ (‘The Tempest,’ 
I. i. 26). By this is meant that certain 
people bear ‘“‘marks’’ which indicate the 
nature of the death they will suffer. When 
and how did this idea arise ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


RiIcHARD , BisHop oF Ross (Scor- 
LAND)—was present at the consecration of 
William Wells as Bishop of Rechester on 
Mar. 24, 1437; at that of Reginald Peacock 
as Bishop of St. Asaph on June 14, 1444, 
and at that of William Gray as Bishop of 
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Ely, on Sept. 8, 1454. In the accepted List 
of Bishops of Ross, we find that John IT. 
was Bishop in 1420, Thomas Urquhart, 
Bishop in 1441, and Henry, Bishop in 1463. 
If the list is correct then there must have 
been two Richards, with Thomas Urquhart 
in between. Can any reader correct this 
complication, and give the surname of John, 
Henry or Richard ? I. F. 


Ropert Owen, Dr. 1x Poysicx.—I desire 
information of the above (probably identical 
with the Leyden student of similar names, 
“ Anglus, Sept. 24, 1731’), who married the 
daughter of John Douglas, surgeon (died 
1743), in whose will, dated September, 1742, 
Owen (a legatee) is mentioned as ‘‘ my good 
old friend Dr. Robert Owen, Dr. in Physick, 
of St.-Martin-in-the-Fields.”” He was living 
in July, 1743. GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 


Lizut.-Cot. ABRAHAM STONEHAM, fifth 
son of Thompson Stoneham of Whitwells, 
Little Baddow, Essex; b. June 1, 1776, 
d. Apr. 23, 1851. He was in the service of 
the Hon. -East India Company, Bengal. 
I have a copy of an inscription purporting to 
be in St. Peter’s Church, Newington, 
Surrey, but cannot identify this church or 
ascertain exactly where he was buried. He 
was placed on Retired List Apr. 1, 1829. 

I should be glad of any information about 
this officer in regard to marriage, issue, place 
and date of burial, and residence between 
1829 and 1851. Cuas. E. SToNEHAM. 

4 Mandalay Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4. 


‘Dinwippre Faminy.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give me any information about 
the family of Dinwiddie, together with the 
meaning of the name? The first and last 
Dinwiddie that I know anything about was 
James Dinwiddie, born in 1750, and died in 
1836. He married Sarah, daughter of I. 
Wilkinson, Esq., of Pool. They had an 
only child named Lydia Elizabeth who 
married Dr. E. Whittenbury of Liverpool. 
From a letter written in 1839 by the elder 
of the Cheeryble Brothers, (who figure in 
Dickens’s ‘Nicholas Nickleby’), we learn 
that being out of work 
“my father applied to a Mr. Dinwiddie, a Scotch 
gentleman, who knew him in his prosperity, and 
who was a printer and manufacturer at Hampson 
Mill, near Bury. He agreed to give my father 
employment and placed my brother James and 
me in situations....” 

This Mr. Dinwiddie is the one mentioned 
above, having been identified by photographs. 
He lived at Pool, in Yorkshire, and dwelt 


in mansion called Hospitality Hiall.’’ 
the name being derived, I think, from the 
generosity of Mr. Dinwiddie. Of this house 
I find no information at all, though I have 
a painting of it. 

RonaLp DINwippIE WHITTENBURY KAYE. 
Newchurch, Culcheth, 

Near Warrington, Lancs. 


‘Grant Mucu.”—I should be very glad 
if any reader could give me a reference to 
the fairy (?) story in which “Giant Much” 
appears. JAMES SOWERBY. 

Weir Cottage, Chertsey, Surrey. , 


HorseE-Biocks.—An old newspaper cut- 
ting with manuscript date, Apr. 26, 1744, 
reads :— 

“ Friday se’nnight the First Mile Stone from 
Shoreditch to Hodsden in Hertfordshire was 
fixed on that Road ; and Horse-blocks, which have 
been demolished some years are,ordered to be 
again erected.”’ 

Can any reader give, or tell me where 
I can find, further particulars of “horse- 
blocks ” in the old coaching days ? ‘ 


‘“ ANTIBURSCHIUS.’’—What is the origin 
and derivation of this word, which is found 
in the medieval German students’ song, 
‘Gaudeamus igitur ’:— 

Pereat tristitia, pereant osores ; 
Pereat diabolus, quivis antiburschius atque irrisores! 

Does it occur elsewhere in medieval 
literature ? H. S. SQurrRELL. 

87 Devonshire Road, Ealing, W.13. 

[**Bursch”’ is the classic term for a German 
student ata University. ‘* Antiburschius ’—as a 
burlesque adjective—would be an easy coinage. Can 
‘Gaudeamus igitur’ be traced back beyond the 
beginning of the 18th century 7] 


Tue Rev. Dr. EpERSHEIM.—Where can 

I- glean any biographical information con- 
cerning the eminent author of ‘The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah’? Has 
his life been written and by whom? The 
‘D.N-B.’ ignores his existence ; Hyamson’s 
‘ Dict. of Universal Biography ’ (1916), offers 
the ‘single line—‘“‘ Austrian-English Biblical 
scholar, 1825-1889’; Boase’st ‘ Modern 
English Biography ’ (1892), supplies a little 
more information :— 
‘* Rdersheim, Rev. Alfred, educated at Univ. of 
Vienna and Berlin; Ph.D. Kiel, 1855 ; D.D. New 
Coll., Edin. ; Hon. M.A. Oxon., 1881; M.A. by 
Decree of Convocation, 1883; ordained deacon 
and priest, 1875; C. of Ch. Ch., Hants, 1875-8; 
V. of Loders, Dorset, 1876-1883 ; select preacher 
at Oxford, 1884-5; author of .... Died Mentone, 
Mar. 16, 1889, aged 64.” 
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This omits to mention that he was (as on 
the title-page of my edition—the tenth— 
of the work above quoted) also ‘‘ sometime 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the 
University of Oxford.” 

J. B. McGovern. 


NINETY-NINE YEAR LeasEs.—Can any of 
your readers furnish references concerning 
the origin of the custom of executing leases 
for the term of 99 years and likewise for 
999 years ? WENDELL HERBRUCK. 

Canton, Ohio. 


A Lirerary Hoax.—At 2 §. vi. 196 an 
account is given of a literary hoax played 
off in the name of W. C. Bryant, the Ameri- 
can poet, which establishes the fact that 
no matter how atrocious an effusion may be, 
if a well known poet’s name is appended to 
it, it becomes true poetry in the eyes-of a 
large majority of poetry readers. Have 
there been recent examples of this? I seem 
to remember a case a few years ago of a 
poem in a reputable daily newspaper to 
which Kipling’s name was attached, but 
which he denied having written. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SaBineE.—Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ p. 359, refers to a writer 
named Sabine as author of a “‘ commentary 

‘on the 10th of “Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses.’ ” 
Who was this Sabine and when was his work 
written ? 


‘ITINERARY’ OF WILLIAM OF WORCESTER. 
—Seeing that no edition of this work has 
been published since 1778 it is high time 
that a scholarly version—in English—of 
this traveller’s notes was issued. Before 
the final proofs be passed, however, every 
portion dealing with a county should be 
submitted for annotation to a capable 
antiquary of that county. These comments 
could be embodied as footnotes and thus a 
standard edition of William of Worcester’s 
work would be given to the world. 

In whose keeping is the original MS.? 

J. HamBLEyY Rowe. 


PrRouHIBITED Massres.—By the Decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued in 
the reign of Urban VIII. (1623-44), and 

refixed to most editions of the ‘ Missale 

omanum,’ are forbidden all Masses not offi- 
cially approved. They especially prohibit 
by name ‘‘signanter Missas nuncupatas 
8. Gregorii pro Vivis et Defunctis, Missas 
quindecim Auxiliatorum, Missam de Patre 


Xterno.”’ Can any reader tell me in what 
Missal these three Masses—S. Gregory for 
the Quick and the Dead; of the Fifteen. 
Helpers; of the Eternal Father—may be 
found, and why were they so particularly 
forbidden to be said ? 

MontacuEe Summers, F.R.S.L. 


Enrico Noris (1631-1704).—Concerning: 
this celebrated Cardinal, whose baptismal 
name was Girolamo, and whose name Enrico. 
(or as some say Arrigo), was taken on his 
entering the Order of St. Augustine, Waller’s. 
‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy,’ says :— 

* The current story that his family was of Irish 
origin appears to be incorrect, as the race has been 
traced os in the territory of Bergamo to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.” 

I have been unable to trace this ‘* current 
story ’’: but Beeton’s ‘Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography ’ states that the Cardinal’s 
father was ‘‘ a native of Ireland.’’ Moroni’s 
‘Dizionario Ecclesiastico,’ the ‘ Nouvelle: 
Biographie Générale,’ the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’ the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ the 
‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré,’ and Chalmers’ 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ all assert that. 
his ancestry was English. 

The ‘ Biographie Universelle ’ says :— 

** Jacques Noris, l’un de ses ancétres, général 
d’artillerie, aprés avoir défendu vainement la 
capitale de-lile de Chypre contre les Tures, vint a 
s’etablir 4 Verone. Alexandre, pére de Henri, a 
publié entre autres ouvrages une traduction. 
italienne de ‘]’Histoire de la guerre d’Allemagne,” 
terminée par le traité de Lubeck.” 

Is anything actually known as to the 


ancestry of this eminent theologian ? Was © 


it Bergamesque, Irish or English? I have 
not consulted the various lives by Girolamo 
Razzerio, Pietro and Girolamo Ballirini, 
F. Bianthini, and others, as they have been 
consulted by the biographical dictionaries. 
above cited." Jonun B. WaINEWRIGHTS 


Portraits By Cores.—In Walpole’s 
* Anecdotes of Painting,’ edited by Dallaway, 
vol. iv., p. 3, it is stated in a footnote that 
“In The Gent.’s Magazine for 1786 is @ 
catalogue of portraits painted by I. Cotes.” 
I at once procured this number of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but Cotes is not 
mentioned in the index, nor can I find any 
reference to him in the magazine. Could 
any one tell me where I could get a complete- 
catalogue of his portraits? I am anxious 
to trace the portrait of a lady, signed and 
dated 1760. It is of a brunette, and was 


bought from Easton Park, the residence of 
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the late Duke of Hamilton. It is possible 

that it is of Maria, Lady Coventry, sister of 

the Duchess of Hamilton of that day. 
HERBERT READE. 


Lytron QueErRies.—In Part II. chap. ii. 
of ‘Lucretia ; or, Children of Night ’ occurs 
the following passage :— 

“ Cleveland Row....At last, as she passed the 
last house to the left, a house then owned by One 
who at once far sighted and impetuous, affable 
and haughty—characterised alike by solid virtues 
and brilliant faults—would, but for hollow friends, 
have triumphed over countless foes, and enjoyed 
at last that brief day of stormy power, for which 
statesmen resign the health of manhood and the 
hope of age—as she passed that memorable 
mansion,” &c. 

To whom is the author referring ? 

C. WHITeE. 


Replies. 


DIETS OF THE SWISS CON- 
FEDERATION. 


(12 S. vi. 296.) 


Att the quotations mentioned by Mr. 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, are substantially 
correct but not precise enough in detail. 
Though the Swiss Cantons after the Reforma- 
tion and until the French Revolution were 
divided into two groups which held separate 
Diets, general Diets of all the thirteen Cantons 
and their Allies and subjects were held at 
least once a year. Ziirich acted as “‘ Vorort.”’ 
Her chief magistrate (Biirgermeister) re- 
ceived and dispatched letters in the name 
of the whole Helvetic Body or the thirteen 
Cantons alone. He received foreign 
ministers accredited to Switzerland, and he 
sent out the convocations for the meetings 
of the General Diet (gemein-eidgendssische 
Tagsatzung) over which he presided. But 
Ziirich derived no material advantage from 
her honorary rights as ‘‘ Vorort.’”’ Just as 
there was no capital of the Confederation 
there was no fixed place for the meetings of 
the Diet. Many were held at Ziirich, others 
at Berne or Lucerne, but most of them at 
Baden, a town conveniently situated between 
Ziirich and Berne, As Baden was subject 


to several Cantons, Catholics and Protestants 
could meet there on “neutral” ground, 
When, as a result of the Civil War of 1712, 
Bernese influence became predominant at 
Baden, and the Catholics felt less at home 
there, the Diets were often held at Frauen- 


feld in Thurgovia. But towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, Baden and other 
places in Argovia (Aarau particularly) came 
again into fashion. 

Separate Diets of the Protestant Cantons 
(Ziirich, Berne, Basle, Schaffhausen, Glaris, 
Appenzell, a/R), and their Allies (Bienne, 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Mulhouse, Grisons, City 
of St. Gall) were usually held at Aarau, 
Zurich acting as Vorort.” 

Separate Diets of the Catholic Cantons 
(Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, 
Soleure, Fribourg, Appenzell i/R.) and 
their Allies (Bishop of Basle, Abbot of St. 
Gall, Valais) usually met at Lucerne which 
Canton acted as Catholic ‘* Vorort.”’ 

During the eclipse of Swiss independence, 
after the French invasion of 1798, the Diet 
disappeared altogether for five years. Dur- 
ing this period Aarau was first the capital 
of the ‘ République Helvétique une et 
indivisible.” In consequence of political 
unrest the Government soon moved to 
Lucerne, then to Berne and finally to 
Lausanne. 

From 1803 to 1815, the period of Napoleon’s 
“Mediation,” the Diet was again the 
central Government of the Confederation. 
But there were now nineteen Cantons of 
which six were “‘ Vorort,” each for a period 
of only two years (Ziirich, Berne, Basle, 
Lucerne, Fribourg, Soleure). The Diets 
met at the ‘“ Vorort.” 

From 1815 to 1848 (‘‘ Constitution of 
1815,”) when there were 22 Cantons, the 
number of ‘ Vororts”’ was reduced to 
three: Ziirich, Berne, Lucerne, each acting 
as such for two years. 

Only after the introduction of the “ Federal 
Constitution of 1848” was it found neces- 
sary to abolish the itinerant ‘‘ Vorort,”’ 
and to choose a permanent residence of the 
Federal Government. Ziirich, Berne and 
Lucerne were the places which had the chief 
titles for the distinction of “capital” of 
Switzerland. Lucerne, in spite of her central 
position, was ruled out as she had lately 
been the headquarters of the rebellious 
Sonderbund. Ziirich, though it is still the 
biggest city and the intellectual centre of 
German-speaking Switzerland, had to cede 
her place to Berne which is situated on the 
borders of French-speaking Switzerland, 
and whose territory and population (for 
the whole Canton) considerably surpass 
those of Ziirich. 

(Dr.) A. Larr, Secretary, 
Nouvelle Société Helvétique, 
28 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
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Mr. WAINEWRIGHT asks various questions 
as to the old Swiss Diets which I will try to 
answer. We must distinguish between the 
“General Diets”? and the ‘“ Religious or 
Confessional Diets.’’ The former, were held 
1712 at the Swiss Baden, and later at 
Frauenfeld, So says Archdeacon Coxe, at 
p. 134 of vol. 2 of the 1789 edition of his 
‘Travels in Switzerland.’ 

*‘Until 1712, the Diet of the thirteen Cantons 
assembled at Baden; but has since been 
transferred to Frauenfeld.’”’ There it re- 
mained till 1798, the transfer having been 
due to the Second Villmergen religious war. 

The separate Diets of the two religious 
parties were held as stated at p. xcix of the 
1904 edition of ‘ Murray.’ 

Aarau was the Swiss capital during the 
Helvetic Republic (1798-1803). 

.. Before 1798 Ziirich, as the most important 
town of the Swiss Confederation since its 
entry in 1351, (Berne only came in"in 1353) 
was the capital of Switzerland, as stated by 
the ‘Swiss Tourist,’ the phrase in which 
refers to the period up to 1798. 

See a very curious plan of the seats in the 
Diet reproduced on p. 396 of vol. 1 of J. C. 
Bluntschli’s ‘ Geschichte des schweizerischen 
Bundesrechtes’ Stuttgart, 1875, 2nd 
edition—after that given by Hans Jacob Leu 
(‘ Allgemeines Helvetisches Eygendéssisches 
oder Schweizerisches Lexicon’ (vol. 6, p. 490, 
Ziirich 1752). 

The county of Baden was taken in 1415 
from the Habsburgs by seven Cantons (not 
Berne) and thenceforth ruled as a “‘ common 
bailwick.”’ 

Berne was made the Swiss capital by a 
Federal law of November 28, 1848, and not 
by the new Federal Constitution of Septem- 
ber 12, 1848. Theoretically therefore Berne 
may one day cease to be the Federal capital. 

W. A. Bz 


Jesuit CoLtteces (12 S. 
vi. 314).—A full description of the so-called 
Jesuit College at Cwn (or Combe) Llan- 
rothal parish, Herefordshire, will be found in 
H. Foley, ‘ Records of the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus,’ vol. iv. (series 10), 
pp. 462-470. 

In brief the facts are: That these Jesuit 
colleges were territorial divisions, not build- 
ings, which in the old bad times would have 
been impossible. Instead of writing “South 
Wales,” for the extensive district, including 
Herefordshire, then served by half a dozen 
Jesuits, the convention was to call it “Colle- 


gium Sti Francisci Xaverii” (not Navarri). 
This began in 1622, and in some respects 
lasts even till the present day. At Cwn 
the Jesuits of this district had a retired 
cottage with a few books, which were raided. 
at the time of Oates’s Plot, and the books 
carried to Hereford Cathedral Library in 
1679, and some perhaps remain there still. 
The Fathers would, no doubt, have written 
some books in Welsh, but the only one I can 
specify was earlier than the convention 
about ‘Colleges.’ In 1618, Father John 
Salisbury, born co. Monmouth, 1576, pub-. 
lished a Welsh translation of Bellarmine’s 
‘Dottrina Christiana’ entitled ‘ Eglurhad 
Helaethlawn o’r Athrawaeth Gristnogawl.’ 
A copy is in. the British Museum, 
See ‘D.N.B.’, and Sommervogel ‘ Biblio- 
théque de la C. de Jésus,’ vii., 474. The 
latter (following G. Oliver, ‘ Collectanea 
8. J.,’ 1838), also ascribes a ‘Catechism in 
Welsh,’ (London, 1688), and a prayer book, 
‘The Key to Heaven’ in Welsh (London, 
1670), to John Hugh Owen, 8.J., born in 
Anglesea, 1615. But the Welsh titles are not 
given. J. H. 
31 Farm Street, W.1. 


Frocs anp Toaps In Heratpry (12 S$. 
vi. 314).—I would refer D. W. Y. to what 
that high heraldic authority, the late Dr. 
Woodward, has to say on this subject. 
After stating (‘Heraldry: British and 
Foreign’ (1896), vol. i. 287) that reptiles 
of all kinds “down to frogs and toads,” 
are found occasionally in British armoury, 
and are still more frequently to be met with 
in the heraldry of continental States, he 
goes on to say (p. 292) that these latter 
*‘ occur as heraldic charges with considerable 
frequency, and are often allusive in some 
way to the name.’ And he mentions the 
name given by your correspondent, Botreaux 
in Cumberland, as being probably the last 
known family in Britain bearing them, 
viz., Argent, three toads erect sable. With 
regard to the statement in All the Year 
Round for Aug. 1, 1874, that the early kings of 
France had “three frogs on their banner 
and armour.’”’ Dr. Woodward says (p. 292) 

‘‘ We may pass over the fable that the French 
fleurs-de-lis were derived from an earlier coat 
(borne by Pharamond !), Azure, three toads or; 
a legend from which our neighbours across the 
Channel have perhaps (though by no means 
certainly) derived the sobriquet of ‘ Johnnie 
Crapaud.’” 
an appellation which the learned author 
a to think was more probably of 
Flemish origin. 
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Your correspondent asks if there are 
other instances of this charge. Dr. Wood- 
ward confines himself to the family of 
Botreaux, though he mentions several 
foreign coats containing frogs, with a canting 
allusion to the name of their bearers. 
Edmondson, however, (‘Complete Body of 
Heraldry ’ (1780), in his ‘ Glover’s Ordinary,’ 
vol. ii. p. 15), whilst also attributing this 
-charge to the family of Botreaulx, mentions 
that of Repley as bearing: Ermine, a fess or 
between three toads erect sable. And in 
his ‘ Alphabet of Arms ’ (in vol. i.) he gives 
several families of Botreux with various 
other charges quite distinct from the above ; 
but only to one, Botreaux of Cockermouth in 
Cumberland, does he assign Argent, three 
toads erect sable, two and one. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


It is said that Clovis bore the device 
of three botes (the old French name for 
‘toads), but that he changed it to three 
‘lilies or on a banner, azure, in consequence 
of a vision which he had on his way to fight 
an enemy. Also Fabian’s ‘Chronicles’ 
‘SAYS :— 

“Tt is nessyd of Maister Robert Ga 
to bere in their armes iii. todys, but after this 
Clodoveus had rocognised Cristes relygyon 
iii. Floure de lys were sent to hym by diuyne 
power, sette in a shylde of azure, the whiche 
“syns that has been borne of all French kynges.”’ 

In Blome’s ‘Heraldry’ we find the 
following: ‘Paulus Emilius, saith that 
anciently the French kings did bear three 
toads sable in a field vert alias sinople ” ; but 
elsewhere in the same work Blome says :— 

“‘T have omitted that escocheon [sic] because 
I find great variety of opinion concerning this 
matter, and in lieu thereof I do present the 
ancient coat-armour of the same charge borne 
‘by Botereux [sic] of Cornwall.” 

Meczenas bore for device a frog, either it is 
‘said to show the empire he possessed both 
by sea and land, or else as an emblem of his 
taciturnity. Pliny talks of “a little frog 
that is mute and never croaketh,’”’ and says 
“these frogs therefore are emblematic of silence 
sand secrecy for which two qualities Mecznas 
‘was held in such reverence by his master ”’ [sic]. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


ANCIENT DEEDS: GRANTS OF PROBATE 


AND ADMINISTRATION (42 S. vi. 310).— 
‘The authority for the change in the form of 
grant was an Act of the House of Commons 
of Nov. 5, 1644, by which Sir Nathaniel 
Brent, doctor of laws, and his deputies, were 


appointed to the office of Master or Keeper 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
No probates or letters of administration 
taken out since May 3, 1643, to be valid 
unless granted by one of them. On Oct. 9, 
1646, the name, title, style and dignity of 
the archbishops and bishops were taken 
away. By another Act of Apr. 8, 1653, Sir 
Anthony Cooper, Bart., and deputies were ° 
appointed Judges for the Probate of Wills, 
&e., for all the counties of England and 
Wales, with all the powers that Brent had 
in the late province of Canterbury. This 
Act was continued for some years, and all 
wills had (in theory) to be proved in P.C.C., 
until after the restoration of Charles II. 
in 1660, when the powers of the Bishops’ 
Courts were restored. See Introduction to 
‘Calendar of Wills at Chester, 1621-1650’ 
(Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Chesh., vol. iv.). The 
form of probate grants could be studied by 
inspection of the probate Act Books and 
original documents in the Registries. Printed 
copies of wills sometimes give an abstract 
of the grant, but genealogists have not paid 
much attention to the subject as the form 
of grant is not often of any use to them 
except for its date and place. The matter 
is worth pursuing. R. 8. B. 


THe CRUCIFIXION IN ART: THE SPEAR- 
wounp (12 S. vi. 314).—Tissot in his ‘ Life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ has the following 
with regard to the spear-wound :— 


“The question has been raised which side of the 
divine Master was pierced by the spear? It 
would at first sight appear natural that it should 
have been the left side, first because of the posi- 
tion of the heart or rather because the heart 1s 
inclined towards the left, and secondly, because 
the left side was more easily reached by a blow 
delivered from the right. We are in fact justified 
in supposing that the centurion held his spear 
in the right hand. In spite of all this, however, 
an opinion has long been pretty generally enter- 
tained that the wound was made on the right 
side. The Apocryphal Gospels of the infancy of 
Christ and of Nicodemus, as well as the Ethiopian 
translation, also sanction this idea and their view 
is perhaps not altogether without foundation in 
fact. Certain early painters also adopted it and 
some authors find justification for it in the words 
of Ezekiel (chap. xlvii, verse 2) ‘ And, behold, 
there ran out waters on the right side’; but it is 
evident to every one who examines the quotation 
referred to that the prophet was speaking of 
something totally different. One fact which may 
have led those authors to adopt this opinion is the 
testimony of Saint Bonaventura that Saint 
Francis of Assisi, when he received the stigmata, 
was pierced in the hands and feet and in the right 
not the left side. With a view to reconciling 
these various conflicting accounts yet other 
authors assert, no one knows on what foundation, 
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that the spear really penetrated from the right 
to the left side, passing through the thorax and 
coming out at the left. This is the opinion 
adopted by Prudentius in his poem on the 
‘Passion of Christ,’ and Saint Cyprian hints, 
though obscurely, at the same idea. For all this, 
however, the various authors alluded to, do not, 
as we should naturally expect, speak of six but of 
five wounds, thus adopting the Christian tradition 
as to the number. The wound inflicted on the 
left side appears to them of little importance, but 
merely a proof of the violence of the blow on the 


‘The Encyclopedia Biblica’ states that— 

“The notion that the wound was on the left 
side is comparatively late. It is embodied in 
some of the newer crucifixes, where the wound is 
placed horizontally about the fifth costal inter- 
space; but in most modern crucifixes, and pro- 
bably in all the more ancient, the wound is placed 
somewhat low on the right side.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ History of our Lord’ 
Says :— 

“ The right hand of the Cross became the place 
of election, as we shall see in the position of the 

thief, and in that of the Church, while the 

eft marked that of reprobation, and was occupied 
by the impenitent thief and by the Synagogue. 
It was this, doubtless, that as a rule placed the 
wound in Art on the right side; Scripture being 
silent as to which side was pierced.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Because of useful ‘ Notes Ecclesiological 
and Historical,’ I still treasure ‘ A. Kalendar 
of the English Church, (Church Press Co., 
Ltd.) for 1865 which first taught me that in 
Catholic representations of the Crucified 
physical truth should be sacrificed to moral 
significance 

““The spear wound is almost invariably repre- 
sented on the right side instead of the left, the 
right hand being in Holy Scripture and Theology 
always the more worthy, as indeed it is also in 
secular precedence ” (p. 66). 

Sr. 


Pinnock (12 S. iv. 243, 311).—The diary 
of James Pinnock the younger in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 33, 316) provides a few 
details which supplement the information 
given at the latter of the above references. 
James Pinnock, eldest son of Thomas and 
Mary Pinnock, was born Sept. 27, 1740 
(old style): left Westminster School, Oct. 26, 
1758: went into residence at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Oct. 28, 1758: called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn May 14, 1764: married on 
April 19, 1772. The diary does not, so far as 
I am aware, mention his father-in-law, but 
gives the name of his wife’s mother, Mrs. 
Mary Dehany. James Pinnock was sworn 
as Advocate General in December, 1787. 
At the end of the diary is a note that he 


died on Feb. 6, 1811, but this has beem 
struck through. 

Thomas Pinnock, the younger, seconds 
son of Thomas and Mary Pinnock, was born 
July 25, 1745: “rector of St. Hippol[ Te 
He[rts The diary is defective here. 

The diary also mentions, with several 
sisters, four younger brothers :—Philip b.. 
Oct. 26, 1747; m. July 15, 1789, Miss Dunn 
of Burnt Savanna in Westmoreland : George: 
b. Aug. 2, 1749, ‘‘ brought up in the Navy, 
quitted the service early”’; m. March 3,. 
1774, Miss Grace Pinnock and had children : 
Dennis b. Aug. 5, 1754, educated in England;. 
admitted an attorney-at-law before July 25,. 
1777; d. at Birmingham: Edward b. March. 
22, 1757; drowned in the Serpentine River,. 
Hyde Park, March 2, 1788; another entry 
records that he d. 1787, unm., and without 
issue. Unfortunately the diary gives no- 
indication of the school at which these four: 
younger brothers were educated. The diary | 
records under date April 1, 1769, the death 
of Cheney Hamilton, evidently a great friend 
of James Pinnock, possibly the Cheyne Hamil-- 
ton, who was admitted to Westminster School 
in 1745, aged 12. (See 11S. xi. 300.) 

Accompanying the diary is Pinnocks’ 
account-book (Add. MSS. 33, 317) from the © 
day he went into residence at Cambridge 
until 1810, which contains the following 
references to his school. 


ad 
28 Nov., 1758. Fruit, window mend- 
ing, Westr. anniversary .. 


2 Dec., 1758. Remainder of annivy. 


and wine, coffee] house and fruit 0 11 34 
19 Dec., 1758. To fly to Londn. and 

to the Play .. --1 1 
5 Dec., 1759. Westr. Annivery. Sup- 


— Nov., 1761. Westmr. Annual Meetg 
abst. ee oe 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
41 Thurloe Square, S.W.7. 


Epwinx ATHERSTONE’S BIRTHPLACE (12° 
8S. vi. 313).—Some MS. notes in my possession: 
by this poet’s grand-daughter imply, though 
they do not distinctly state, that he was 
born in Nottingham. 

He certainly belonged to a family resident 
there, many of whose members settled at the 
Cape. One of three daughters married 
cousin,” the eldest son of John Ather-- 
stone, Surgeon, one of the celebrated 


Settlers of 1820,” and he was married to. 
her at Nottingham. 

Barber the artist, who married one of the 
Atherstone family, painted a fine portrait 
of the Poet which belonged to Doctor Guybon.. 
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Atherstone, of Thursford, Grahamstown. 
The many descendants of the Nottingham 
Atherstones now at the Cape have endea- 
voured to learn more of their forbears, but 
hitherto without success. 

Hugh Atherstone, father of John, and 
presumably of Edwin, had many children 
who were all remarkable for their good looks. 

‘A Diary dated 1808 to 1811 describes the 
funeral of Hugh at Nottingham, with 
military honours, but little more is known 
of him save that he was held in high esteem 
in that City. Further information would be 
much valued. 


According to Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature,’ and also Boase, this 
poet was born at Nottingham, April 17, 
1788, and died at 19, Macaulay Buildings, 
Bath, Jan. 29, 1872. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


FraNK BARBER. Dr. JOHNSON’S BLACK 
Servant [12 8. vi. 296].—The following 
extract does not seem to have been much 
noticed at the time of its publication in ‘ The 
Windham papers’ [vol. i. pp. 65-69] ed. by 
Lord Rosebery, London, 1913 :— 


“ After waiting some time in the adjoining 
room [in Bolt Court] I was admitted to Dr. 
Johnson in his bedchamber, where after placing 
me next him in the chair, he sitting in his usual 
place on the east side of the room (and I on his 
right hand) he put into my hands two small 
volumes (an edition of the New Testament as he 
afterwards told me), saying ‘ Extremum hoc 
munus morientis habeto.? He then proceeded 
to observe I was entering upon a life which would 
lead me deeply into the business of the world ; 
that he did not condemn civil employment, but 
that it was a state of great danger; and that he 
had therefore one piece of advice earnestly to 
impress upon me—that I would set apart every 
seventh day for the care of my soul; that one 
day, the seventh, should be employed in repenting 
what was amiss in the six preceding, and for 
fortifying my virtue for the six to come, that 
such a portion of time was surely little enough 
for the meditation of eternity. 

“He then told me that he had a request to 
make to me, namely that I would allow his 
servant Frank to look up to me as his friend, 
adviser and protector in all the difficulties which 
his weakness or imprudence or the force or 
fraud of others might bring him into. He said 
that he had left him what he considered an 
ample provision, viz., £70 per annum; but that 
even that sum might not place him above the 
want of a protector, and to me, therefore, he 
recommended him as to one who had the will, 
and power, and activity to protect him. 

“Having obtained my assent to this, he pro- 
nosed that Frank should be called in, and 
desiring me to take him by the hand in token of 
the promise, repeated before him the recom- 
mendation he had just made of him, and the 


promise I had given to attend to it. A conversa- 
tion then took place on the evidences of Christ- 
ianity.” 

The date under which the above appears - 
in Windham’s Diary is Dec. 7, 1784 and an 
account of a later visit and conversation 
with the dying man is given under the date: 
of Dec. 11, which no lover of Dr. Johnson. 
can afford to miss. 

William Windham has a right to the letter’ 
M. after his name in any book-lover’s: 
catalogue, as he died from the injuries he~ 
received whilst endeavouring to salvage his- 
library at a fire in his house. Only Charles. 
Lamb could have done justice to’ such a 
martyrdom. JAMES O’HaRA. 

18 Cope Street, Dublin. 


At 10S. xii. 259 mention is made of Mr. 
Aleyn Lyell Reade’s ‘Johnsonian Gleanings,’ 
Part I.; it was announced that Part II. was. 
to deal with Johnson’s black servant. 

I sent a letter to The Standard, Jan. 22,. 
1889, pointing out that my grandfather, who- 
was a witness to the bond securing Barber’s- 
annuity, may have been the gentleman. 
alluded to as having replied to the doctor’s: 
enquiry as to the amount usually given. My 
grandfather was born in Jamaica, and was 
brought over to England when quite young 
by a black nurse, and so might well sym- 
pathise with Barber. 

R. J. FyNMORE.. 

Sandgate. 


Nicues IN CHurRcHYARD (12 
vi. 251, 299, 341).—I am unable to consult. 
books or my notes, but if I remember rightly 
there is a cross outside St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
in Vienna, carrying a stone lantern (a so- 
calléd Totenlaterne=lantern of the dead) 
on the top. I believe it is illustrated in the. 
German ‘“ Dictionary of Archeology’’ by 
Miiller and Mothes. 


Mr. A. K. Cook, ‘About Winchester 
College,’ p. 367, after mentioning Meads 
and other College grounds, says :— 

‘* Before the Reformation the school can have- 
had no lawful concern with any part of the 
grounds which I have described....The names of 
scholars, however, were freely cut on the south. 
wall of Meads from 1569 onwards; and that 
would hardly, perhaps, have been the case if they 
had not sometimes had lawful access to them.” 

The niches to which Prebendary Deedes 
alludes were in my day (1885-1890) decorated. 
with candle-ends on the evening of Domum 
Day. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Grunpy Famity (12 S. vi. 272, 303).— 
John Grundy was my great-grandfather. 
“The family tradition is that he was a lieu- 
tenant in a line regiment, acquiring his 
‘commission at the cost of 1,000 guineas. 
‘He subsequently became proprietor of a 
‘mill at Polton. 

He was a clever amateur artist, and I pos- 
‘sess @ miniature painted by him which 
attains quite a professional standard. 

Most of his descendants have been 
connected with art. Two of his sons, John 
Clowes and Robert Hindmarsh, were among 
the founders of the Printsellers’ Association, 
and the latter was a friend of David Cox, 
:going with him on several sketching ex- 
:peditions. 

The well-known engraving of ‘The Lanca- 
‘shire Witch,’ by Thomas Leeming Grundy 
(a third son), after William Bradley,.is a 
portrait of John Grundy’s wife, née Elizabeth 

eming. .C. REGINALD GRUNDY. 

Devonshire Club, 50 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


From information I have received from a 
‘nephew of John Grundy, there appears to 
‘be some confusion in the notes ante. Lieut. 
-John Grundy was born June 2, 1780 at 
Bolton, and was a lieutenant in the Army, 
-and as his commission cost his family about 
1,000 guineas, it would not, I assume, be 
‘the local volunteer army. He married 
Elizabeth Leeming, daughter of Thomas 
~and Ann Leeming, and had a business as a 
millowner. He died April 10, 1824, and 
was buried at the New Jerusalem Church, 
Salford. The issue was John Clowes, 
‘Thomas Leeming, Elizabeth, Joseph 
Leeming, and Robert Hindmarsh. With 
further reference to this family my informant 
‘says that he has no record that Thomas 
Leeming Grundy was anything other than 
-@n engraver. He was born at Bolton 1808 
married 1834, and died March 10, 1841. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Dock-LEAVES AND NETTLE-STINGS (12 S. 
vi.#| 295, 319).—Jesse Salisbury in his 
‘Glossary of Words and Phrases used in 
-south-east Worcestershire’ has : 

* Nettle-Sting—A remedy for the sting of a 
nettle is to rub the affected part with a dock-leaf, 
repeating while doing so this charm :— 

Ettle, Ettle, ’ittle Dock 
Dock sh’ll ’ave a golden smock, 
’Ettle shaunt a” nerrun.’ 

Cf. T. F. Dyer’s ‘English Folk-Lore.’ 
According to the latter, the charm is as old 
-as Chaucer. Hunt, in his ‘ Romance and 


Drolls of West of England ’ also refers to it, 
telling us that ‘“‘ the cold leaf was placed on 
the inflamed spot and the rhyme repeated 
three times.’”’ His version omits the last 
line. Apparently the use of the dock leaf 
is common throughout the country as a 
palliative. The virtues of the dock are worth 
looking up in Culpeper’s ‘Herbal’: he 
dwells upon its cooling influence. 
C. P. Hate. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


My own experience of sixty years ago 
was that the juice of dock leaves not only 
eased the pain of nettle stings, but also 
cured the injury. In Derbyshire we used 
the most juicy and youngest leaves, and 
while rubbing with vigour, said :— 

Nettle go out, 
Dock go in, 
Dock go in, 
Nettle go out. 

If this was omitted the remedy was not 
considered efficacious. I have known 
green sauce,” 7.e., wood-sorrel to be used, 
and to be equal to dock-leaves as a cure. 
Old dock-leaves would not do. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


In my Ulster Nursery seventy years ago 
the ‘‘ sovereignest ’’ remedy for the burning 
smart of stings, was what is known there as 
‘*a, docken Leaf.” In those didactic days 
we were impressively taught that kindly 
nature always provides this cure close to the 
nettle—and we never failed to find the 
coarse green leaves near the offending plant. 
Nor did we ever fail to find relief if we 
obeyed the peasant’s formula. 

‘Rub it in very hard, and say all the 
time—Docken in—Nettle out.” 

I have always imagined this to be one of 
the many folk-lore cures we believed in then, 
and I am therefore much interested in seeing 
that a more scientific knowledge ~— 
it. 


SEMAPHORE TOWERS (128. vi. 335).— 
ENQUIRER will find an excellent account of 
the old semaphores in ‘The Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia,’ vol. ix., p. 311, together with 
no fewer than twenty-seven drawings showing 
the various positions of the arms as they 
were used for denoting all the letters of the 
alphabet, as well as numbers and other 
meanings. ALAN STEWART. 


See 10 S. xi. 168, 211, 271, 336, 358, 433. 
Joun, B.. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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“Frocks ” anp “ Herps ”’ (12 S. vi. 295). 
—I have always known a “ flock” of sheep 
te number not less than a score and ‘“‘a 
herd” of cattle not less than a dozen; and 
less than a dozen is “‘ a drove,” and less than 
a@score of sheep a bevy.” In this sense 
there is no plural. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Royat Oak Day (12 S. vi. 293, 316, 339). 
——In my boyhood, sixty years ago, I was at 
private school in Middlesex, where we 
patriotically kept May 29. But we always 
called it Oak Apple Day. I have no 
recollection of the term Royal. Were we 
peculiar ? or has the popular name of the 
day changed in course of time ? Boks 


Curious SURNAMES (12 §. vi. 68, 115, 196, 
238, 282, 302, 321).—Dr. Bradley has 
pointed out to me that the first element in 
the name ‘‘ Swete in bedde ”’ is the adjective. 
‘The phrase has been used since c. 1300, with 
various implications. Sée ‘N.E.D.’ under 
“Sweet,” p. 309, col. 2. 


Wicutwick (12 S. vi 314).— 
The earliest extant Census Returns for 
England and Wales are for 1841 and 1851, 
and are deposited in the Public Record 
Office. If it is known where William Wight- 
wick was living in 1841 and in 1851, I would 
‘suggest that these Census Returns for the 
locality where he was then residing be 
consulted, as those for 1851 give in many 
cases (inter alia) the exact place where each 
person was born. If this is found, and as 
the year of his birth appears to be known, 
it should be possible to ascertain his parentage 
from the Register of Baptisms of the place 
where he was born. H. G. Harrison. 


“Catkers”’: “ Croas ” (12S. vi. 295).— 
Calkers are calkins, originally the turned- 
‘down ends of a horse-shoe, secondarily the 
irons on the heals and soles of strong clogs. 
See the ‘O. E. D.,’ where Scott (‘Guy Man- 
nering ’) is quoted for a figuurative use of the 
term which may possibly throw some light 
on the Cumberland proverb: “They turn 
‘down the very caulkers of their animosities 
‘and prejudice, as smiths do with horses’ 
‘shoes in a white frost.” ©. -B. 


The usage to which A. R. alludes is com- 
mon in Teesdale. In ‘A _ Glossary of 
Provincial Words used in Teesdale,’ it is 
given as “‘ cawker ’’—‘ the iron on the heel 
of a shoe or clog.” The primary meaning 


appears to be “the hind part of a horse’s 
shoe, sharpened and pointed downwards.” 
Reference is made to “cleet ’’—‘‘ a piece of 
iron on the bottom of the soles or heels of 
clogs or shoes.’ The ‘ Glossary ’ continues: 

“The word is used by old writers under the 
forms‘ calkyns,” and “ calkins,” probably from 
Latin, calot, a heel. Teut., kaucken, calcare. 
Cf. “ calk,” “‘ caulk,” Skeats’s ‘ Concise Etymol.. 


Dict.’ ” 
C. Hats: 


One of the many meanings of “ calked ” 
is “having the shoes furnished with sharp 
points of iron to prevent slipping on ice, 
&e.” Hence “calking’ in farriery. A 
ealker is also a calculator, or in Scottish 
dialect, “a dram of spirits taken by a 
habitual drinker.”’ Calking the seams of 
a ship needs no explanation. Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary’ gives an old sense of 
“calked”’ as “ cast up, or out.”’ 

F. Gorpon Rog. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


INsScRIPTIONS IN Ciry CHURCHES (12 S. 
vi. 294, 323, 338)—Mr. Brooxs should 
refer to :— 

A Catalogue of most of the Tombs, Gravestones, 
Plates, Escutcheons or atchievements in the 
Demolisht or yet Extant Churches of London, 
by P. Fisher, 1668. 2nd ed. 1670. 

— (George) The Churches of London 2 vols. 

9. 


Wood (Alex.) Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. 1874. 
Murray (T. B.) Chronicles of St. Dunstan in the 
59 


East. 1859. 

Denham (J. F.) Views exhibiting the Exterior and 
Interior and Principal Monuments of the 
Church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. 1829. 

Corner (George R.) A Collection of Cuttings from 
Newspapers, &c., relating to the parish of St. 
Mary-at Hill. 1836. (In the Reading-room of 


the British Museum.) 
Daniell (A. E.) London City Churches. 1896. 


(Constable.) 

The indexes to ‘N. & Q.’ might be con- 
sulted under the names of the different 
churches. REGINALD JACOBS. 

38 Park Drive, North End, Hampstead. 


“THe Oxrorp Brurs” (12 8S. v. 97, 
138; vi. 212, 236, 298).—Although a work 
published in 1834 states that “the regiment 
has as yet hardly lost the appellation ” of 
“Oxford Blues ”’ (ante, p. 236), ‘ Oxford ” 
had been dropped, in common usage, at a 
much earlier date. In 1762 Lord Granby 
sent to Lord Ligonier, whom he had suc- 
ceeded as colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, 
an account of the operations on July Ist 
at Homberg; and in this he refers to» the 
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regiment invariably—six times in all—as 
“the Blues” (W. E. Manners ‘Life of the 
Right Hon. John Manners, Marquis of 
Granby,’ Macmillan, 1899, pp. 245-6). 

Whilst I was watching a procession many 
years ago, I heard an elderly man inform 
his daughters that the Horse Guards were 
the “ Royal Life Guards Blue.” 

G. H. WuITE. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


The replies printed answer the question 
as it stands; but since sending the query 
my attention has been drawn to the follow- 

- ing in Toone’s ‘ Chronological Record,’ 1834, 
and I should welcome the further explica- 
tion required by a nearly identical sobriquet 
as applied apparently to a Regiment of 
Cavalry of the Line, uniformed in a differing 
shade of blue :— 

"1795. Nov. 3. A riot happened amongst the 
colliers at Ludlow [Salop 7%] for the purpose of 
destroying the mill and imposing their own terms 
upon the market. The Oxford Light Blues 
turned out for the protection of the town, about 
a mile and a half from which they met 400 men 
....the dragoons charged and completely dis- 
persed them, wounding some and taking many 


prisoners.”’ 
W. B. H. 


MARRIAGE OF CousINs (12 8. vi. 312).— 
In civil law cousins german or first cousins, 
being in the fourth degree of collaterals, 
may marry. Canon Law forbade marriage 
even to the seventh degree; but a Papal 
dispensation might be obtained in certain 
cases. In the Civil Law the degree of rela- 
tionship between collaterals is counted by 
the number of steps up from one of hem to 
the common ancestor and thence (| wn to 
ahe other ; according to the Canon ..aw by 
hhe number of steps from the coi ion 
ancestor to the party more remote irom 
him; uncle and niece are according to the 
former related in the third, according to the 
latter in the second degree. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


Mr. ACKERMANN will find a great deal of 
historical information on this subject in the 
article on ‘ Consanguinity ’ in the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia’ from the pen of Mgr. 
Richard L. Burtsell, Ph.D., S.T.D. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


There appears to be a superstition that 
second cousins cannot marry, In a rather 
long note on ‘Marriage of First Cousins ’ 
Timbs in his ‘Notabilia,’ quotes from 
“N. & Q.’ 3S. x. 199 (200) to the effect that 


he believed ‘‘a popular mistake is still 
prevalent in some quarters, that though 
marriages between first cousins are lawful, 
those between second cousins are not.” I 
have heard this myself; but have not heard 
any good grounds for the belief. It must 
no doubt be relegated to the field of popular 
errors. C. P. Hate.. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


Curna (128. vi. 294, 319).—Your cor: 
respondent V. R. is correct in his surmise: 
that old China ”’ is a piece of rhyming slang, 
but, as he fears, his hazard of “ old forty- 
niner’’ as a solution is ‘‘far off.’ The- 
great majority of rhyming slang terms are- 
used in an abbreviated form, the word or: 
words deleted being the basis of the rhyme, 
and it is this fact which constitutes the- 
puzzle to the uninitiated. The original of. 
the expression under’ notice, with, as stated 
by V. R., its meaning of ‘mate,’ is oldi 
China Plate,” which in usage becomes “ old 
China.’ The following examples will make 
the explanation clear :—‘‘ Old Pot 
meaning “old man,” (husband)—comes: 
from “old Pot and Pan.” 

“Plates ’’—meaning feet—comes 
‘Plates of meat.” 

“Tiddley ’—meaning a drink—comes. 
from ‘‘ Tiddley-wink,’” and so on. 

R.. S.. Farrow. 


from. 


8 Alma Road, 8.W.18. 


Parntine (12 S. vi. 226, 310, 342).— 
On this subject the following is worth noting. 
Charles Cutton, R.A. (born at Norwich, 
1728, died in London, 1798), was one of the: 
first forty Royal Academicians. According 
to the ‘D.N.B.’ he was a suecessful coach 
painter in London. Amongst other works— 
one is at St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich—he 
painted a full length portrait of Shakespeare 
as a sign. It hung near the corner of Little 
Russell Street, Drury Lane. It had figures: 
on both sides and was much admired. When 
the Act for new paving in London came into 
force this ‘‘ sign was removed, and stood 
faded, dirty, and broken, exposed for sale 
at a broker’s shop in Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square. Was this merely a fancy portrait, 
or a copy of an older picture ? and is any- 
thing known of its ultimate fate ? 

J. E. Hartine. 


“Ox’’ In Prace-NamEs (12 §. vi. 333).— 
The places mentioned do not appear to be. 
villages ; are they farms or fields ? I suggest 
that the syllable in question is not really: 
ox, but oc’s or ock’s. Caradoc is a wells 
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known Celtic name in Wales and in the 
-west of England; and the modern spelling 
-of the name is Cradock or Craddock. I can 
imagine a field or a farm called Cradock’s 

or Craddox. My knowledge of Celtic names 
is not sufficient to make any suggestion 
‘about the others 


WAThe Rev. James B. Johnston, in his 
“Place-Names of England and Wales’ 
(Murray, 1915), is inclined to derive Badcox 
from the Welsh beddcoch, meaning ‘‘ red 
grave”’ or “grave mound,” with English 
plural s (cs=x). He also states that 
“Craddock (Cullompton) is a corruption of 
‘Caradoc. F. Gorpon 
«, Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


‘LUCRETIA; OR CAILDREN OF NIGHT,’ BY 
‘Lorp Lytton (12 S. vi. 313).—Thomas 
‘Griffiths Wainewright died in 1849, not in 
1852. Mr. Thomas Seccombe, in the 
‘D. N. B.,’ says:—‘‘In Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘Lucretia’ he, appears as Varney, and 
Lucretia Clavering is supposed to be Mrs. 
“Wainewright.”” On May 2, 1849, Henry P. 
Smith, of the Eagle Insurance Office, who 
had written to Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
about Wainewright on May 19 and 26, 1846, 
wrote to him :— 

“T have just heard that Wainewright died 
‘recently in the hospital at Hobarton, His latter 
days in the sick ward were employed, I am told, 
in blasphemy to the pious patients and in terri- 
‘fying the timid. I think that he never lived to 
know the everlasting fame to which he has been 
~damned in ‘ Lucretia.’ ”’ 

See ‘ Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord 
Lytton, by his grandson the Earl of Lytton’ 
(London, 1913), vol. ii. p. 88 note. 

There seems to be no doubt, therefore, 
‘that T. G. Wainewright is represented by 
Gabriel Honoré Varney. Like Mr. White, 
however, [ know of nothing that would 
seem to connect Lucretia Clavering with Mrs 
Frances Wainewright. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT 


Dovetas oF Antigua AND Sr. Kirts 
(12 S. vi. 333).—Mr. Pracuey will find 
various references to Governor Walter 
‘Douglas in Oliver’s ‘History of Antigua’ 
(see vol. i., pp. 208-15), but his parentage is 
not there given, unless he may have been a 
‘son of Walter Duglas, who was a planter in 
Antigua in 1672. He appears to have beon 
educated at the University of Utrecht, which 
‘he is said to have left to join King William 
of Orange (vol. iii., p. 419). He was super- 
-seded as Governor in August, 1713, and 


appears, presumably after his imprisonment, 
to have retired to France. In his arms he 
used the Douglas heart transfixed by an 
arrow, so probably claimed descent from the 
family of Douglas of Baads, now represented 
by Viscount Chilston. 
H. J. B. Crements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


STAINED GLASS: ALTAR-RAILS (12 
vi. 188, 231, 281, 314).—Until reading this 
discussion I had never heard of the supposed 
removal of the Winchester College glass to 
Salop; but some years ago I was told that 
the carved oak altar-rails in Winchester 
College Chanel had originally belonged to 


Si. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury. I cannot 
say if this is true. Perhaps some other 
reader may know. Cc. B. E. 


Hoursecs (12 S. vi. 271, 341).—It is merely 
a matter of spelling. Littré gives the word 
right enough, in fact he gives it twice, under 
slightly different forms :— 

‘* Hurebec. s.m. Ancien nom de la chenille de 
la vigne.”’ 
“Urebec. Nom vulgaire donné quelquefois a 
V’eumolpe de la vigne (coléoptéres).” 
Both words have a dagger prefixed to 
indicate that the ‘Dictionnaire de |l’Aca- 
démie ’ knows them not. 
EpWaRD BENSLY. 


In Frédérie Godefroy’s ‘Dictionnaire de 
V’Ancienne Langue Frangaise ’ (Paris, 1885) 
is this entry :— 

‘* Hurbec, s.m., chenille de la vigne: Liset, ver 
coquin, hurbec, qui ronge les bourjons de la 
vigne. (Jun., ‘ Nomencl,’ p. 59, éd. 1577.) 

Convolvulus, un ver qui gaste les raisins en 
la vigne, qu’ aucuns appellent ver coquin, les autres 
hurbecs, ou chenille de vigne. (‘ Calepin, Dict.,’ 
Bale 1584.) 

Volvox, Liset, hurbec, ou ver coquin, qui ronge 
les bourgeons des vignes (1b.). 

Les morpions, vers 4 coquilles. 

Les hurbecs, les puces, les taons. 

(‘ L’Anatomie d’un nez & la mode,’ Var. hist. et 
litt. V., 139.) 

James Howell’s “Cotgrave’ s French and 
English Dictionary ’ (London, 1673), says :-— 

“Hurbec: as Liset: That worm callel a 
Vine-fretter ; or devils gold-ring.”’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Latin AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12S. vi. 202, 234, 261, 282, 300, 321).—In the 
triannual overhauling of my books two small 
volumes claimed a long neglected recog- 
nition, the mere titles of which may prove 
of interest under this heading. 
tologia Anglo-Latina, 


(1) ‘ Idioma- 
Sive Dictionarium 
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-‘Idiomaticum Anglo-Latinum in quo Phrases 

tam Latine quam Anglican Lingue sibi 
mutud respondentes sub certis quibusdam 
Capitibus secundum Alphabeti ordinem 
é€ regione collocantur. In usum tam pere- 
grinorum, qui Sermonem nostrum Angli- 
canum, quam Nostratium, qui Latinum 
Idioma callere student.’ Quinta Editio. 
Cui accessit istiusmodi Phrasium, &c., 
Idiomatum additio in Utraque Lingua ad 
minus trium Millium. Opera, Studio, In- 
dustria Gulielmi Walker, S.T.B. Londini, 
Typis W. Horton, impensis T. Sawbridg, 
sub Signo trium Iridum auratarum in Vico 
Vulgo vocato Little Britain, 1690. 

The book is dedicated to Archbishop 
Sheldon, and is dated ‘Colsterworthie in 
agro Lincolniensi, Prid. Id. Mai. An. Dom. 
1670.” Some of the English phrases are 
curiously archaic, e.g.: ‘ You will be whipt 
to dead” and ‘You deaf me,’ rendered : 
*‘ad necem usque operiére ” and “ obtundis ” 
respectively, and the Latin equivalents are 
culled from classical, authors. 

(2) This bears as title ‘Delectus Senten- 
tiarum et Historiarum, ad usum Tironum 
accomodatus.’ Londini: In A%dibus Val- 
pianis, Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, 1815. 
This volume is made up of classical passages 
and miscellaneous sentences. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


BomBers In CuHartes II.’s Navy (12 8. 
vi. 271).—Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present State,’ 
1708, gives seven bomb-vessels, Salamander, 
Basilisk, Blast, Carcass, Furnace, Granada 
and Starr, each having a complement of 
30 men and 6 guns. Other ships were fire- 
ships, yatches, brigantines, sloops, hulks 
and hoys. In 1727 only three bombs, as 
they were then styled, were in commission, 
Basilisk, Furnace, and Thunder, each 306 
and 6. In 1755, however, there were 
11 bombs; Basilisk, 274 tonnage, 271 men, 
6 carriage and 8 swivel guns; Carcass 274, 
274, 6 and 8; Comet 276, 100, 8 and 12; 
Firedrake 283, 60, 8 and 12; Furnace 273, 
60 ; Granada 270, 100, 12 and 14; Lightning 
275, 60, 8 and 14; Mortar 279, 100, 6 and 8; 
Serpent 275, 100; Terrible 263, 60; Terror 
278, 100, the last three having 6 and 8 guns. 
W. R. Wittiams. 


Parks (orn Prerxs) Famity (12 S. v. 317). 
—This name is mostly confined to the 
southern half of England occurring most 
frequently in Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire. I noticed it in Bexhill churchyard, 


Sussex, some years ago. A certain Newton: 
Parks, of Bexhill, died April 12, 1891, aged 
82, and his wife Elizabeth, March 20, 187]1,. 
aged 62. I bought a few years back a MS, 
copy of the marriage register of Ospringe,. 
Kent, from 1561 to 1800, and find on Nov.. 
15, 1632, the marriage of ‘‘ John Parks and 
Martha Pekock.” These are the only two- 
references to the name I have for the two. 
counties mentioned in the query. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn, 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘“‘SuHytock” (12 
vi. 244)—I have read the Rev. J. B. 
McGovern’s paper with keen interest, 
Nothing he says, however, refutes the criti- 
cism that Shylock is a travesty and a 
caricature ; not a genuine embodiment of 
one of the sons of Shem. - 

The irremovable blot on Shakespeare’s: 
portraiture is the gruesome business asso- 
ciated with the bond. Such a document 
were impossible, unless Shylock were a: 
raving lunatic, or a merry andrew with a. 
taste for jokes of a Mephistophelian order.. 
No Hebrew in his seven senses would be a 
party to such a ghoulish proposal. His: 
whole natural instincts would rise up in 
revolt against it. The emotions of a 
hundred generations would cry shame 
within his breast. His education, his reli- 
gion and his inherited sense of pain would 
forbid the sanction of such a wicked crime- 
laden transaction. That is the law of 
Hebraic mentality, to which every great 
portrait of an Israelite must necessarily 
conform. 

Shylock, however, marks a definite stage 
in progress in its sincere desire to do justice 
to Judaism and its professors. That is: 
Shakespeare’s eternal claim on the gratitude: 
of a grossly maligned nation. Shakespeare 
painted Shylock at least as a man, with the: 
attributes, and the feelings of a mortal, 
and possessing a few of the finer sensations 
in common with his traducers. He was not 
an unmitigated enemy of mankind, crawling 
about by nights poisoning wells, practising 
necromancy, stealing infants, ruining homes’ 
and committing all manner of hideous 
absurdities such as Marlowe has conjured up 
in his monstrous Barabbas. A further stage 
in intellectual growth was reached when 
Lessing, the life-long friend of Moses Men- 
delssohn, astonished Berlin society with his 
noble delineation of a Jew in ‘ Nathan der 
Weise.’ 

Between these two extremes*of mon- 
strosity without humanity and philanthropy 
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without discernment stands out Shake- 
speare’s magnificent portrait of an Israelite, 
a noble torso, an incomplete creation of a 
grand Hebrew tragically debased, the spirit 
of the age not being ready to understand a 
better conception. 

A really representative stage picture of 
the moving ideas behind Semitic psychology 
is still even in our own day to seek. 

M. L. R. Bresuar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Tue Use oF THE Royat ARMS ON WAR 
Memoriat Boarps (12 vi. 312).—I do 
not know that it would be illegal for a 
school to decorate its Roll of Honour with 
the Arms ; because, for a guinea a year, a 
man may commandeer any blazon he 

leases without being reproached by the 
i ; but it would be an act of impudence to 
make use of the King’s bearing without 
having first gained His Majesty’s leave or 
warrant to do so. St. SwITHIN. 


GRANDFATHER CLock: DaTE WANTED 
(12 8. vi. 251, 298, 320).—I have a clock with 
the name on dial “‘ James Bath, Cirencester.”’ 

I cannot state age, but remember it as my 
grandfather’s when I was a boy at Abingdon, 
Berks, I am now in my eightieth year. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 


A. H. G, (12 8. vi. 296).—According to the 
Catalogue of the London Library the answer 
is in the affirmative, Frank Seafield being a 
pseudonym of Alexander Henley Grant. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


Diocesan CALENDARS AND GAZETTES (12 
8. vi. 296).—Though I am unable to answer 
the queries propounded by the Rev. J. 
Clare Hudson it may be useful to put on 
record that the Chichester Diocesan Kalendar 
first appeared in 1874 and that the first 
number of the Chichester Diocesan Gazette is 
dated January, 1894, 

LronaRD Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


The Chester Diocesan Calendar, Clergy 
List and Church Almanack began about 
1857, as I see the issue of 1882 was for the 
twenty-fifth year. The Liverpool Calendar 
began in 1881. R. Stewart Brown. 

Liverpool. 

Emerson’s ‘EnorisH Trarts’ (12 
vi. 228).—12. ‘Kail of Cornwall.’’ —Does 
not this refer to kaolin which is to be found 
in Cornwall? A clay very ‘much like the 
Chinese kaolin is found in the United States 


and is commonly spoken of as “ kail,’’ or a. 
variant spelling of this word. I understand 
that Cornwall has a deposit of clay of prac- 
tically the same chemical composition as. 
kaolin. WENDELL HERBRUCK. 
Canton, Ohio. 


Capr. Ropert Boye: British PRiva- 
TEER (12S. vi. 45).—The first sentence in the- 
second column of this page is, I am afraid, 
obscure. ‘“‘ Personage’’ should be read 
instead of “‘ passage.” I was suggesting a. 
reason for Lamb’s having styled Capt. 
Robert Boyle ‘* Honourable.” 

Epwarp BEnNsLyY. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTATION WANTED.— 
(12S. vi. 336). 

ENQUIRER probably has in mind the translation . 
of the ‘Birds’ of Aristophanes by John Hookham : 
Frere, but the lines are not quite correctly quoted, . 
they should read as follows :— 

Ye children of Man! whose life is a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous: 

Sickly, calamitous, creatures of clay ! 

GERALD LODER: . 


Hotes on Books. 
Lancashire. By F. H. Cheetham. (Methuen, . 
6s. 6d.) 


A NEW volume in the ‘ Little Guides ”’ series is 
always assured of a welcome among those who 
care more for antiquities than hotel tariffs. 
They are ideal books of their class, being at once 
brief, and well informed. The new volume is. 
Mr. Cheetham’s ‘ Lancashire,’ and represents a 
task of no little difficulty carried out with com- 
plete success. At first sight the difficulties: 
would appear all but insurmountable; for 
Lancashire is not only one of the largest counties,. 
and industrial withal, but is proud of an indus- 
trialism to which, in the writer’s words, it has: 
never hesitated to sacrifice antiquity. But Mr. 
Cheetham has triumphed. Ruthless in omission: 
and compression—he omits the Lancashire lake - 
district entirely and passes the larger modern: 
cities in most cursory review—he devotes himself 
as far as he can to the few antiquities that remain. 
Thus Furness is made considerably more promi- 
nent than Liverpool or Manchester, which is as : 
it should be in a book which has in view the- 
dilettante rather than the tourist. 

To the general reader the historical introduc- 
tion and the chapter on ecclesiology will prove: 
most attractive. Both are well and accurately 
done, especially the latter which is a model; 
both, perhaps, might have been rather fuller 
without loss of proportion. Thus in the para- 
graph dealing with medieval painted glass. 
approximate dates would have been useful and! 
could have been supplied from Nelson. The- 
rather pitiful lists of such flora and fauna as have- 
survived modern industrialism might have been: 
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-omitted ; perhaps, also, the bibliography which 
‘is not full enough to be of real value, and the 
meagre list of Lancastrian worthies. In their 

lace we should have welcomed a convenient 
‘ list of the more important specimens of domestic 
_architecture, in which the county is by no means 
poor. 

‘ Like its predecessors the book is carefully 
produced. It is just the right size for the pocket, 
-and is well printed on good paper, which can be 
: said of very few books in this year of grace. It 

is singularly free from misprints, and is furnished 

with a most serviceable map. The railway map 

which is employed as an end-paper is of less 
‘value. This is becoming a common practice with 

publishers, but it cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 
Vol. xvii., Nos. 1 and 2. (London, The Swarth- 
more Press. 3s.) 

‘THERE are many pleasant pages in these two 
numbers—issued together in one cover. The most 
generally interesting paper is that put together 

- out of ‘ The Haigs of Bemersyde,’ by John Russell 
‘ (1881), relating to the two seventeenth century 
Haigs who joined the Friends. One was the 

“h of the family of his day—Anthony Haig—- 
who suffered an imprisonment of over four years 
for his convictions, but on returning to the world, 
did not further distinguish himself as a Friend. 

“The other was Anthony’s younger brother 
William. He migrated to London; became the 
friend and son-in-law of Gawen Lawrie, a well- 
known Quaker merchant, afterwards deputy 
governor of East New Jersey ; and followed that 

- good man into the New World, where, “ grown 
very grey,’ he died, at Burlington, at the age of 
forty-two. 

Charles Tylor (1816-1902) wrote for his grand- 
children, an artless but lively account of his 

-.school-days in the ‘‘ Twenties ” which takes the 
chief place in the first number. The vicissitudes 
of Prior Park, Bath, are illustrated by a note on 
John Thomas of Bristol, who owned it for some 
16 years, early in the last century. 

The principal article in No. 2 is the “ vision”’ of 
Joseph Fry (1728-1787), the founder of the firm 
of J. S. Fry & Sons—a remarkable dream of the 
type of a pilgrim’s progress.” 


Pickpocket, Turnkey, Wrap-rascal and similar 
Formations in English: a semasiological Study. 
By Dr. W. Uhrstrém. (Stockholm, Magn. 
Bergvall.) 

‘THE formations dealt with in this interesting little 

study consist of an uninflected verb with an object. 

The compiler warns his readers that no section 

pretends to be complete: each presents merely 

numerous examples. We are therefore not 
- entitled to quarrel with him over omissions. _ 

The expenditure of a little more time might 

have added considerably to the value of the work. 

No systematic distinction is made between terms 

in common use, dialect terms, obsolete terms and 

nonce words. Thus, on pp. 12 and 13, ‘ Cut- 
throat,’ ‘ fetch-water,’ ‘spurn-cow ’ and ‘ tame- 
horse’ might, by a foreigner, be taken as much 
-on a level, so far as usage goes (except that 
*spurn-cow’ is rare); whereas ‘ cut-throat’ is 


still in literary use, and the others are, for practical 
purposes, non-existent. Stray translations of 
Greek compounds ocurring in Chapman were 
hardly worth including, unless, perhaps, some 
general essay on these formations was intended to 
be offered. Such an essay might have been made 
both entertaining and instructive, in fact, without 
it the writer’s aim—* to state which are the chief 
groups of thought ag yew ” by the words in 
question—can hardly be said to have been 
attained. 

The study falls into two parts, which the author 
has entitled respectively ‘“‘ Animate Ideas” and 
“Inanimate Ideas.” For both he has naturall 
drawn on the sources with which every Englis 
student is familiar, above all, on the ‘“‘ N. E. D.* 
He gives numerous illustrative quotations, and ig 
careful to insert dates. Reference is in some 
degree facilitated by marginal headings; and 
there is a complete index of words. 

The general reader will probably derive con- 
siderable amusement from these pages. The 
impression left by them is that of rough-and- 
readiness rather than of wit. The verb stem with 
its object served for ideas connected with simple 
actions—mostly in some degree violent and 
damaging. Heal-all,” and rest-harrow ” are 
almost alone even among plant-names in suggest- 
ing anything comfortable. Dr. Ubhrstriém hag 
included a very odd dialect example of popular 
etymology which is new to us in ‘‘ Love-and-teare 
it’ for Lavatera (arborea) the tree mallow. 
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